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Executive Summary 



Mary companies recognize the importance of older persons in the 
ISE^T* Jut barriers still exist that limit their productive 
employment. Negative stereotypes may influence hiring and promotion 
jS?nJrS?^h??? * rainin 9,0PP0rtunities to upgrade skills may be closed. 
i*2l *' s * b J. Utv z z m W interfere with work routines and there may be 
limited options for part-time employment, which grows in importance with 

^•roc 1 ^!:!! 1 ! Pa ? e r' ^examine private sector employment programs/prac- 
tices that are intended to increase employment options for older work- 
IZn "V f 2 [he University of Michigan National Older Workers Informa- 
Hc^Pl- WQWIS), a computerized information system containing 
fSiil! - i M 0 V 0m ? any P^ams/practices for older workers, an illus- 

e^rto wh?r? H?^ ate + SeCt ? r a PP roaches is analyzed to determine the 
extent to which different employment problems are addressed and how 

involved? 9 ™" S/practlces TOet the Personnel needs of the companies 

«wsml*f^ ana1 ? ?1s *-l!? 9es u ts that P r °9 rams are successful when they are 

£ 1 SssTi b?nef,t1 ? 9 ; bBtH the worker and the company. Approaches 
^" d . t0 J? cus 0" special programs to use needed technical or profes- 
sional skills and/or to employ people for part-time or temporary work. 
Most programs involve white-collar workers; programs for blue-collar 
workers generally apply to service occupations. 

tho Social Security policies, the regulation of employee benefits, and 
the state of the economy all have important implications for older work - 
Va te i ? e ?tor programs can be expected to expand w : ! :h the growth 
In the proportion of older persons in the national labor force. But we 
can expect these efforts to be limited to situations in which a program 
w^r aCtl TMc° ? he 1 mUt ^ 1 adva 'tage of the employer and the older 

W ° r ^ r \- This particularly affects blue-collar production workers and 
S !«1 f* 6 ' C R llar workers, limiting the extent to which private 
sector efforts can be expected to address their situations. 
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Innovative Employment Practices 
for Older^mericans* 



With the aging of the U.S. population, older workers are becoming 
an Increasingly important segment of the work force. Although there is 
a growing awareness that the employment of older workers is mutually 
beneficial to employer and employee alike, significant barriers remain 
to impede their full use. The need to overcome these barriers is criti- 
cal, not only to older workers who wish to remain productive members of 
society, but also to employers who face the prospect of a diminishing 
pool of younger workers and the potential loss of valuable skills and 
experience through the untimely retirement of needed workers. 

In this paper, we examine company programs /practices that address 
employment barriers faced by older workers in the context of the person- 
nel needs of private sector employers. Using the National Older Worker 
Information System (NOWIS), a computerized data base developed at The 
University of Michigan, we analyze a variety of innovative programs and 
practices involving older workers and discuss examples of these company- 
sponsored programs directed to specific segments of the work force. 



Barriers to Employment; An Overview 

The definition of the "older worker" must be flexible, given the 
vast diversity of employment settings and effects of aging. In general , 
it is useful to take a functional approach, with a worker becoming an 
"older worker" when age becomesa negative factor in employment. For 
some, this may be relatively late in life. More often, workers in their 
50's begin to experience age-related problems. But such problems may 
occur much earlier. For example, there is some reason to believe that 
age affects employment decisions regarding many workers in their 40' s 
(Sheppard 1971:6). 

The problems that may limit the labor market participation of older 
workers vary wi dely and are by no means universal in their applicabi- 
lity. For our purposes, we can categorize these problems into four 
general barriers to effective employment: 

(1) Negative stereotypes may work against older per- 
sons in hiring and job assignment/promotion deci- 
sions. 

(2) Part-time employment options that may be relevant 
to the needs of many older workers may be absent. 

(3) Older persons may be excluded from training oppor- 
tunities which would enhance their: prospects for 
continued employment. 



iThis analysis is based, in part, on allied research 
efforts undertaken with the support of the U.S. Administra 
tion on Agi ng and The Travelers Insurance Companies. 
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(4) Minor disabilities may force older persons out.of 
positions for which they might otherwise be well 
qualified. 

While these four categories may not completely encompass age-related 
employment barriers, they represent the most common ones and thus pro- 
vide a Useful means of classifying the program and practice responses 
developed by private sector companies. 

Before discussing how employment programs/practices have been 
developed, a closer examination of these barriers is helpful. Of the 
four major types of problems for older workers, perhaps the most per- 
vasive one involves negative stereotyping which affects hiring, dob 
assignment, and promotion. Such stereotypes are frequently based on the 
assumption that older workers suffer from diminished physical and mental 
capacities. Although advancing age unquestionably results in some phys- 
ical changes, there is considerable uncertainty about the extent of 
these changes and the age at which they occur. Individual variation 
within age ranges is so great that it is difficult to make meaningful 
statements about, the general relationship of age and competence or pro- 
ductivity (Robinson 1982:53). Any assessment of age-related decrements 
in ability must distinguish between clinically observed changes in phys- 
ical characteristics (such as hand-strength, vision, hearing, and 

stamina) and behavioral dimensions (e.g. , decisionmaking or risk-taking) 
and their implications for work. Differences observed in the laboratory 
may not have great relevance to ongoing work requirements (Root 1981:/). 

Negative stereotypes about abilities sometimes find expression in 
employment practices that seek to streamline administrative tasks by 
avoiding some individual assessments. For example, employers often have 
found it convenient to screen applicants for jobs or training through 
either formal or informal blanket age limits rather than to consider 
each individual on merit. Although age may be relevant to some jobs, 
blanket exclusions are sel dom justified. 

In addition to conscious attitudes effecting employment decisions, 
negative stereotypes may also unconsciously Influence personnel deci- 
sions. This was vividly demonstrated in a study involving executives in 
a decisionmaking simulation. While expressing support for age-free 
policies, these executives systematically made less positive decisions 
concerning training and promotion when older workers were involved 
(Rosen and Jerdee 1977). 

Similarly, interviews with older workers reveal problems related to 
promotion and job assignment. 01 der workers in one study often noted 
that tfiere was no management support for changing assignments within the 
company and in some cases "failure at a new assignment could mean termi- 
nation" (Boyack 1982:5). Personnel policies that view older workers as 
"old dogs who can't learn new tricks" become self-fulfilling prophecies. 
The decline in performance by age noted in a study of design engineers, 
for example, attributed slippage to the effects of age discrimination. 
According to the study, engineers in their 40' s find 
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themselves 1n a "negative spiral of dull assignments, few prospects for 
advancement, no recognition or reward for his work, lowered ratings 
declining self-confidence and rising. despair" (Dalton and Thompson, 
quoted 1n Flelsher and Kaplan 1980:54). 

A second and related problem area for older workers is limited 
training opportunities. Obsolescence of skills, particularly in indus- 
tries 1n which the pace of technological change Is rapid, is a legiti- 
mate concern of employers. However, employers may tend "to overlook 
older employees in their training efforts, making it more difficult for 
such employees to keep up to date. The failure to provide opportunities 
for updating, advanced training, or retraining may result from age 
stereotypes or from cost-effectiveness arguments. Negative stereotypes 
that regard the older worker as resistant to change, unable to learn, 
or educationally unqualified are not only an employer problem but also 
may be accepted by older workers who view themselves as less capable of 
learning. 

Some of the problems associated with training opportunities reflect 
outdated perspectives such as: older workers tend to be less well- 
educated than their younger counterparts. The belief that older workers 
are not qualified for many forms of training has become less valid as 
the educational background of older workers approaches that of younger 
people. While there may be some validity to the idea that older workers 
who have been out of a classroom for 30 years have lost hab'ts necessary 
to the traditional learning process, new teaching techniques to help 
engage the learner are available and increasingly recognized as effec- 
tive for young as well as older workers. 

The other critical factor limiting training opportunities for older 
workers is cost effectiveness. It may appear that training older work- 
ers is not cost effective because they may retire too soon to justify 
the expense. This assumption may or may not apply; in many cases, the 
anticipated future work life of an employee in his/her 50*s exceeds the 
expected life of new technologies for which they would be trained. 
Because of advances in computers and microprocessors, automated Inven- 
tory systems, for example, are changing so rapidly that a new system may 
become outmoded in 5 or 10 years. While an employer must consider the 
payoff in terms of the future workHfe of the employee, the expected 
half-life" of new technology must also be considered. 

In making training decisions, the relatively stable work pattern of 
older employees is also a factor. Training a 50 year-old worker who 
continues on the job until retirement may be more cost effective than 
training a 25 year-old who soon leaves for another employer. 

A third problem area for older workers and employers is minor phy- 
sical disabilities that interfere with work routines. Although the 
timing and extent of change varies, it is certain that physical changes 
occur with age. Chronic illness also becomes more prevalent, although 
many chronic diseases can be controlled by medici ne, permitting the 
majority of older persons to continue their daily routine (Flelsher and 
Kaplan 1980:143). In many types of jobs, these minor physical disabili- 
ties do not significantly affect workers* ability to perform, indeed, 
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successful workers of any age are able to compensate for minor changes 
in abilities. In other types of employment, the effects of changing 
abilities or minor physical limitations can be minimized or eliminated 
through redesign of work tasks or modification of the physical demands 
of the job. The latter might include changes 1n such factors as the 
amount of force required to operate tools or equipment or the extent of 
physical activity or posture demanded by the task. 

There 1s also a need to examine the work-related etiology of some 
chronic health conditions suffered by older workers. The long-term 
effects of faulty work design on older workers is a largely unexplored 
area. But there can be no doubt that even in the short-term, such 
features as poor lighting, absence of seating, overly complex control 
functions, or unnatural positions ultimately will affect workers' per- 
formance and productivity (Murrell 19/0:76). 

The fourth major barrier faced by older workers is limited oppor- 
tunities for partial retirement or part-time Work. According to 
theories of life cycle economi c behavior and survey data, many individ- 
uals desire a reduction in work hours as they become older (Davis 
1980:14) . But employers have opposed short hours, believing that such 
changes would result in increased labor costs (for training, employee 
benefits, hiring costs, and payroll taxes), negative effects on employee 
commitment and productivity, additional administrative work due to the 
greater number of employees, and more complicated arrangements for vaca- 
tions, holidays, and work space. Employers may also resist changes from 
traditional work arrangements involving eight-hour days and forty-hour 
weeks because such variations may result in other changes in the system 
and unknown costs (Hyde 1982:14). 

The Personnel Demands 
Facing Employers 

Barriers to employment for ol der workers represent only one-half of 
the picture; on the other side are companies faced with production/per- 
sonnel demands. For many companies, there has been a growing recogni- 
tion of older workers as a personnel resource which has been 
underutilized. Two general situations have emerged for companies. 
First, a company may require critical skills, and older persons are a 
source of such skills. These skills may reflect a general area of 
expertise (e.g. s systems analysts, skilled machinists, petroleum engi- 
neers) or they may be related to particular experiences — a "specific" 
human capital approach (e.g., the long-term employee whose knowledge ^of 
the work setting is invaluable). In either case, the company may under- 
take programmatic efforts to attract and retain such employees. 

. The second general situation faced by employers arises from the 
demand for flexibility in scheduling, often reflecting fluctuations in 
work load. Older workers are increasingly being seen as a personnel 
resource for part-time or seasonal work. While such personnel practices 

of companies are certainly developed with cognizance of the needs of 

older workers, they are aimed at meeting the on-going production demands 
of the corporate enterprise. In other words, an understanding of the 
programs/practices for older workers must be informed by a recognition 
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of how the approach meets the personnel needs of the company. Although 
this observation, once stated, becomes obvious, 1t may be overlooked 
when assessing the role of private, sector employment for older workers. 
We can expect programs to exist only to the extent that they are sym- 
biotic , creating mutual advantages for workers and for employers. 

This perspective has important Implications for What types of 
employment barriers we can expect private Sector concerns to address and 
where we can anticipate that such Initiatives are unlikely. The sym- 
biotic nature of the programs is their strength, but 1t also defines the 
limitations of such company-based approaches. The strength comes from 
the fact that they serve the interests of the company and offer ah 
attractive alternative to the workers involved. This foundation offers 
a clear rationale for their continued existence (and a Strong argument 
for the expansion of successful models to related employment settings). 

But there may be many situations in which such a symbiosis does not 
exist — at least not in the short run. Without the motivation of 
mutual advantage, private sector efforts may not extend to large qrouos 
of older persons. 

In this Study, we draw upon the National Older Workers Information 
System (NOWIS), to Identify the areas In which private sector innova- 
tions have expanded the employment potential of older persons. Using 
the data base as Illustrative of efforts nationwide, we examine a 
variety of barriers to employment in terms of the extent to which they 
have or have not been addressed through private sector efforts. Our 
goal Is to explicate the Important role played by private sector ini- 
tiatives and to Identify the limits which can be expected to circum- 
scribe such efforts. 

In the following sections, we first present the NOWIS data base and 
define its appropriate Interpretations for this analytic task. Next we 
consider the extent to which private sector programs/practices differen- 
tially apply to both the barriers to employment faced by older workers 
and to the personnel Imperatives faced by companies. Our examination 
involves a quantitative assessment as well as a more qualitative review 
of specific programmatic approaches. In the last section, we discuss 
some of the implications of our analysis for public and private noli- 
eies. K K 

NOWIS as an illustrative Data Base 

The National Older Worker Information System (NOWIS) is a project 
of the Institute of Gerontology at The University of Michigan, supported 
by the U.S. Administration on Aging. NOWIS is a computerized system 
designed to provide information about company-based programs and prac- 
tices addressed to older workers in various employment settings. It is 
intended to offer a resource for employers, unions, arid other groups who 
are Interested in using the skills and experience of older workers. 
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NOWIS consists of two basic elements: a set of narrative summaries 
of programs or practices operated by private sector employers and a com- 
puterized retrieval system for identifying those summaries relevant. to 
the particular interests and concerns of the user. The summaries con- 
tain detailed information about the organizational context and company s 
experience with the program or practice. The computerized retrieval 
capabilities of NOWIS permit Identifying program/practice narratives on 
the basis of type of industry or business, size of company, geographic 
location, the nature of the program or practice, and/or the type of work 
force affected (e.g., unskilled, skilled, clerical, professional). 

Building the NOWIS data base involved a two-stage process of iden- 
tification and verification of company programs or practices. In the 
first stage, an extensive review of relevant literature was undertaken, 
drawing upon periodicals and books In the fields of gerontology, indus- 
trial relations, and human factors engineering. These materials were 
augmented by articles from newspapers and popular magazines 
referred to specific company programs. In addition, letters of Inquiry 
were sent to more than 80 national organizations interested in older 
worker issues, requesting the names of companies with innovative 
approaches to older worker employment. These included professional or 
trade associations, organizations engaged in research on older workers, 
retireeV clubs, and placement agencies specializing in older workers. 

One reason for the letters was to uncover what might be termed 
"invisible" programs — programs that do not find their way into tne 
published literature. In the literature and in responses to our 
inquiry, 'a few programs - characteristically, programs of large corpo- 
rations with articulate and activist personnel departments --were cited 
repeatedly. However, our literature review and direct contacts with 
companies and private sector organizations pealed many more examples 
of programs/practices which, while less visible, were applicable to a 
wide variety of employers* 

The initial identification phase of data collection was followed by 
telephone interviews to verify, expand, and update the information 
available in the literature. Priorities were established to direct the 
efforts of this more intensive and time-consuming second stage of data 
collection. After approximately 4 months of telephone interviews we 
began to select programs more purposefully in order to build the range 
of our program examples. Program types that were already well repre- 
sented in the NOWIS data base (e.g., part-time employment for retired 
clerical workers) had a lower priority than program examples for which 
there were fewer parallels. This approach permitted the accumulation of 
a data set that better represented the range of programs, given the 
constraints of staff resources. 

The telephone interviews served two additional purposes. First, 
the contacts frequently led to suggestions of other company programs 
that were not represented in the literature. lathis way we added 
aooroximatelv 50 potential programs to the 250 identified in the first 
stage ofthe project. The second contribution of the telephone contacts 
was 9 to alert SSitaff to problems associated with ^ing the secondary 
literature. Our followup phone contacts have revealed that much of the 
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published material on specific employer programs 1s fragmentary, out- 
dated, and, occasionally, Inaccurate. Because of the problems asso- 
ciated with unconfirmed information, we are limiting our discussion to 
those employment programs/practices for which we have H.irect Information 
from telephone interviews with those responsible for the programs. 

The NOWIS data base, as of February 1983, includes 153 companies 

representing 309 programs/practices. Three-quarters of the companies 
reported one or two approaches (or separate work groups Involved). 
About one company 1n 10 reported four or more different programs. 

The NOWIS data base Includes a range of industry types (see Table 
IU Manufacturing 1s most frequent, with 41.8 percent of the NOWIS 
examples representing such employment situations. These settings 
include heavy industries, high technology producers, and manufacturing 
subcontractors (e.g., packaging specialists). 

Finance, particularly banking and insurance, 1s the second most 
often observed type of business (17.0 percent). These pro grams /.prac- 
tices tend to apply to clerical or other nonexempt white-collar posi- 
tions, although other work groups may be included. 

Business services (including personnel placement and a variety of 
consultation services) constitute 13.1 percent of the total. Among 
these are examples of programs which are freestanding, that is, not a 
part of a larger company's operations. The consultative programs tend 
to use retired professional or managerial personnel to offer highly spe- 
cialized business support services. 

Table I 

Industrial Mix in NOWIS Data Base 1 

Humber Percent 



Manufacturing 64 41.81 

Finance 26 l/.o 

Business Services 20 13.1 

Wholesale and retail trade 14 9.2 

Professional services 14 9.2 

Personal services 4 2.6 

Construction l 6.6 

Communications l o.6 

Public utilities 3 2.6 

Government 6 3,9^ 

Total 153 100.0% 



1 Based on the characterization of the principal activity of the com- 
panies represented in the NOWIS data based as of February 12, 1983. 

* i 
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Wholesale and retail trade accounts for about 9 percent of the com- 
panies. Characteristically, these companies use older persons for part- 
time sales, although there Is some variation in approach; 

The professional services (9.2 percent) refer to health, education, 
and welfare; and personal services \2.6 percent) include domestic, lodg- 
ing, and garment services as well as entertainment and recreation^ 

Most of the companies. represented are medium or large: almost 
three-quarters have over 500 employees and over one-half of that group 
have more than 5,000 employees* Twenty-seven percent of the program 
examples came from firms with less than 500 enployees. 



Programs for Older Workers: The 
Intersection of interests 

As We have suggestedearlier^ private sector programs and practices 
that have been initiated for older workers frequently represent areas in 
which the personal priorities of companies mesh with the employment 
needs of older workers. Implications of this dynamic can be explained 
through use of the N0WIS data base. 

We earlier identified four general types of employment barriers 
encountered by older workers: (1) negative stereotypes that limit 
employment and advancement on the job, (2) limited training oppor- 
tunities, (3) minor physical disabilities that may interfere with the 
regular work routines, and (4) limited opportunities for part-time 
employment. There are programmatic approaches that may work to alle- 
viate or eliminate the problems in each of these areas. For example, a 
number of companies have programs specif icallyaimed at the hiring of 
mature workers. In some cases, this may be a hiring process explicitly 
designed to create an age-neutral I approach. In other cases^ companies 
may deliberately recruit experienced retirees from other companies. 

Hi ring for part-time positions is an even more common program type. 

Employers in a range of settings are instituting their own retiree pools 
or using other older workers as a source of temporary and/qr part-time 
empl oyees. This often suits the retired person who wants to work, but 
only up to the social security retirement test level It also meets 
the needs of the employer seeking employees for limited work opportuni- 
ties. 

Programs or employment practices that seek todevel op objective 
job/worker appraisals address the problems of Inappropriate age stereo- 
typing. Although usually not specifically geared to the problems of the 
older person, such approaches have particular relevahceto their employ- 
ment, just as they do for women and minorities who may encounter nega- 
tive stereotypes about their abilities to do certain jobs. 

Similarly, training programs tend to apply to the whole work force 
but often have special impact for the older person facing a changing 
work environment and, with that, changing skill demands. Approaches to 
training may take a variety of forms, from in-service courses to tuition 
reimbursement to individualized study leaves. 
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dob modification or redesign efforts have offered the opportunity 
for continued employment for workers who suffer a minor disability that 
interferes with normal employment. Although systematic programs of job 
redesign remain rare, many companies alter jobs on an ad hoc basis to 
enable a valued employee to continue working. In addition to changes in 
the physical environment, modification of tasks or responsibilities 
(e.g., splitting a job Into two parts for job sharing) presents another 
approach. Flexible scheduling (or "flexitime") to permit adjustments in 
the work routine 1s another form of job modification that meets the 
needs of a variety of persons in the Work force* 

The Incidence of Different Approaches: 
A Quantitative Overview 

All of these approaches to the employment of older persons find 
representation in the NOWIS data base. Use of this information system 
as illustrative of the types of approaches found in private sector 
(for-profit) companies provides an idea of (1) the extent to which 
resources have been applied to different programs/practices and (2) the 
nature of the work force affected. 

t u T able ? shows the types of program examples in the NOWIS data base. 
In this analysis, we have excluded programs designed primarily as tran- 
sitions to retirement and those that have job placement for older 
workers as their principal goal. The "transition" programs include a 
variety of approaches, such as progressively Increased vacation time as 
a form of "phased retirement" and retirement "trials" or "rehearsals" to 
provide the person nearing retirement with the opportunity to gain 
first-hand experience with what to expect when work is termi nated. We 
are not considering these approaches in this analysis because they are 
not oriented to expanding employment opportunities, but, rather, to ter- 
minating employment more smoothly. While they represent an important 
set of program efforts, they are less relevant to the on-going 
employment of older persons. 

Placement programs have been excluded because they characteristi- 
cally are not operated in the context of a larger parent company. They 
usually represent freestanding enterprises, both for-profit and not-for- 
profit, and as such are not representative of how companies themselves 
work with their own personnel. We have also excluded a residual cate- 
gory of programs/practices that do not fit into any of the other classi- 
fications. These include approaches such as Incentives to discourage 
retirement and paid leaVe to perform community service. 

Analysis of the rest of the NOWIS prbgram/practice^xamples reveals 
that part-time employment represents by far the most common type of 
program, accounting for over one-half of the total. Full-time 
employment programs that specifically seek older workers for regular 
company positions constitute the second most common type, although the 
incidence of such programs Is well below that of part-time and/or tem- 
porary employment. 

Programs for white-collar workers represent over /0 percent of the 
examples that are not targeted for the general work force. Nonexempt 
white-collar workers alone account for 40,6 percent. Programs for 
skilled workers represent only 7.5 percent and 20.3 percent are for 
other blue-collar workers. 
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•'Flexitime" programs (10.0 percent of the examples) can include a wide 
variety of approaches. National statistics suggest that a surprisingly 
large number of persons are on some form of flexible scheduling. A 
detailed examination of the statistics, however, reveals\ that this may be 
misleading as an_ indicator of employment innovation. For example, a large 
proportion of public safety officers (police and fire fighters) who work, 
long or irregular hours are on "flexitime;" Another sizeable portion of 
those with flexible scheduling have a relatively constrained choice, such as 
varying their starting/stopping time within a very harrow range to avoid 
rush-hour traffic. Such approaches may bring important advantages to 
workers, but they do not represent the extent of flexibility which we 
normally associated with "flexitime." 

Table 2 



Program Types Represented 
in NOWIS 1 





Number 


Percent 


Hiring for full-time 
employment 


28 


12.1 


Hiring for part-time or 
temporary employment 


118 


51.1 


Job/Worker appraisal 


12 


5.2 


Trai ni ng 


30 


13.0 


Job redesign 


20 


8.6 


Flexible scheduling 

total 


23 
231 


10.0 
100.0 



1 Based on NOWIS data base (December 15, 1982 J. This listing excludes 
placement programs for older workers (11=21); programs designed as 
transitions to retiremeht_(n*24]; and a residual category (n=33). 
This exclusion is described in the text. <* 



Training programs represent 13.0 percent of the NOWIS examples. As 
in the case of flexitime, most training approaches are not specifically 
designed for older workers, but those cited in NOWIS have particular 
application to the training of older persons. 

Programs of job redesign include both physical changesand changes 
in job responsibility. The latter type, which includes, such alterna- 
tives as job sharing, may overlap with part-time employment, although we 
have sought to limit this by categorizing such programs as job redesign 
only when they represent a specific redefinition of responsibilities/ac- 
tivities. About 9 percent of the NOWIS examples fit into this category. 
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Job/worker appraisal refers to approaches that regularly and syste- 
matically assess positions and applicants and explicitly use this for 
hiring/ deployment decisions. Although all companies have some means of 
evaluating performance, only 12 program examples have been identified 
that have formalized approaches for evaluating the ongoing performance 
of employees. Toere are no examples in NOWIS of the use of formalized 
appraisal systems for hiring purposes. 

„. Jhe distribution of program/practice types provides a rough idea of 
the distribution 1n the NOWIS data base. By combining program type with 

J5?pSJ J^ i S-Jf f r Ce a ffected . *e create a better picture of the 
extent to which different worker groups are covered. For this purpose 
we can think in terms of four general groupings of workers- (1) 
prpfesslonal/managerial, (2) other white-collar, (3) skilled blue- 
collar, and (4) semi-skilled or unskilled blue-collar. 

The types of NOWIS programs/practices are presented in terms of the 
nature of the work force involved in Table 3. Sales workers are 
included as "other white-collar workers." "Skilled blue-collar" workers 
include persons 1n a variety of crafts. The category of "semi-skilled 
or unskilled blue-collar" includes operatives, non-farm laborers, and 
service workers. The "general work force" category Includes the 
programs/practices that apply to the entire work force of a company when 
that work force can not be characterized 1n terms of one or two of the 
other categories. Jit should be noted that in cases for which a company 
practice specifically applies to two types of workers, we report that 
program separately for each of the worker groups.) 
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NOWIS Program /Practice Examples by Program 
Type and Nature of Work Force 1 





General 
Work Force 


I Professional/ 
Managerial 


Clerical and 
Other White- 
-Collar 


Skilled 
Blue- 
Collar 


Semiskilled 
or Unskilled 
Blue Collar 


Total 


Finding a full -tine job 


2 




8 


4 


5 


28 


Finding a part-time job 


6 


37 


48 


7 


19 


117 


Job/applicant appraisal 


5 


1 


5 


0 


1 


12 


Training 


17 


5 


3 


2 


1 


28 


Job redesign 


4 


4 


4 


0 


8 


20 


Flexible scheduling 


7 


3 


8 


1 


4 


23 


total 


41 


59 


76 


14 


38 


228 



Percentage? 
of total 



31.61 



40.6% 



7.5% 



20.31 



100.01 



1 This tabulation does not Include programs 1n MOWIS which are designed to provide a transition to 
retirement nor does It Include a miscellaneous grouping of program types (e.g., sabbatical 
i eaves I . 

\ This percentage Is based on the examples which do not Include a general work force (I.e. the 
base 1$ 187 rather than 228). 
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The distribution of the NOWIS examples roughly corresponds to the 
occupational distribution of older workers^ (see Table 4) ; Although 
there are some distortions inherent in comparing numbers of people in 
occupational groups with numbers of programs, the relationship is sug- 
gestive of the extent to Which private sector a 

allocate programmatic resources to certain types of older workers. To 
the extent that this appears to be the case, we can identify areas in 
which private sector initiatives do not appear to address the situations 
of particular groups of older workers. For example, the NOWIS samp 
suggests that programs for blue-collar workers are underrepresented, 
while white-collar nonexempt workers are considerably overrepresented. 

Table 4 

Occupation of Employed Persons Age 45 to 64 
(1979 annual averages, in thousands) 





Male 


Femal e 


Total 




Professional and managerial 


5,616 


2,446 


8,062 


(28.3%) 


Other white-collar 


2,030 


6,375 


8,405 


(29.5%) 


Skilled blue-collar 


3,/63 


206 


3,969 


(14. 6%) 


Semiskilled, unskilled, and 
non-household service employees 


4,561 


3,452 


8,013 


(28.2%)' 


TOTAL 


15,970 


12,4/9 


28,449 


(100.0%) 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, "Social and Economic Characteristics of 
Americans During Midlife*" CurreivUPopuTation Reports , Special Studies 
Series P-23, No. Ill, June 1981, Table 1/, p. 32. 



Meeting Personnel Needs: A Qualitative 
View of Older Worker Practices 

The distribution of program examples in Table 3 provides a quanti- 
tative measure of the nature of the work force covered by different pro- 
grams. In order to explicate the nature of these programs and how they 
fit into the broader personnel objectives of the companies, it is 
necessary to look more closely at the_ nature of the programs themselves. 
As we have suggested earlier, programs initiated by private sector con- 
cerns tend to be successful and enduring when they meet the needs of 
both worker and management. Employers seek older workers for their par- 
ticular skills or for their willingness to work under particular work 
arrangements. 
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c*„*J?.! h1s se ? ti0 '?» look beyond the numbers of programs to rebre- 
sentative examples in order to clarify the relationship of the oUtlSr 

.re actual, selected from tSelliw! datable. A " ° f the exa "* les c1ted 

so f.^r e ,S? ni ff 1 th ^ i iri^j!f rs ?rr, tend f aa 

f?i tfioo n aa H L.i K i- - 4 - . ^t,. -- - --- --' - * "iiicn are in short suddIv or 

U) they need help for less than a normal full-time Dositinn tho 

analysts). The need in some cases may be very specific Fnr p« m mn , 
major defense contractor reports the need to rehlS its'own BflJJSlJn,.! 

*J2«*--|'-~? 91 " S in a ret1ree -from another conn any, the benefit of the 
rlcp n^ 10 "? 1 T ory " arisin 9 from long service Would be lost In this 
case professional expertise is augmented by specific exoer ences to Sll 
the company's own retirees particularly valuable for fpe?1a?1^e?ts. 

a HHroicJ e ? er ? 1 ^ p r° 9r f I7,s t0 use older professionals tend to be 
addressed to Individuals who had been relatively well paid Those 

thelrlbrf lifell iftfJI^ T* Jfem attractive and valued our ng 
general th il kB tSt h K e less ^"ancial need 1n retirement, in 
222 *- - means that those workers who may have greater financial 

lJ2t ?«2?J e tS ? S-i ny ! d ™^°y ment 1n their if tSr yea 9 « tend to be the 
least likely target of private sector efforts. 

n< * n addition to the hiring of retired professionals or manaders 
other retirees are natural candidates for certain types of Sbs ' 
guard's ^i^ 1 ^^™ triers; retired policeman bank 
larlv m%SSt exte ?t these programs reflect the relatively generous 
early retirement provisions of many public service occupations: 

Older workers are prime candidates for a wide variety of bart time 
which"? k ° r ° th r temporary positions. In addition Jo situations ?n ' 
life! !i e r e -K- ^ a shortage of qualified persons, the willingness Of 
older persons to work on a less than full-time basis makes them an 
attractive source of personnel, particularly for clerical a nH coJC^o 

J he H SOCial "c^rlty^etirement^es^ creates an^incent Ve 
for persons 62 and over to work up to that limit rather tfiaS JSJh*! 
more (with the consequent reduction in the sic ill security benefit) 9 
This structural link between soda! security and P rfJa[e employme^' 
persons? " seen 1 " the Programs for parUl^wlr? 1 folder 

„ nP nIf ere 4 a r e examples of hiring older persons for semiskilled or 
rath lr ed j °$ S n \ S !! Ch 35 P ark1n 9 lot attendants, cafeteria workers 
nSSiI Sata^c] l9h ^ m ?? Uf f CtUr1ng (assembl y. Packaging, etc?) in 'the 
?sS I base - s ^ m "arly, a retail sales force may be bolstered dur- 
ng rush hours or peak seasons. The largest group of propals fiowever 
IJnnaiT E art - tim ! or temporary cler1car P os1t1onk. Gempanl el ' tra dl - ' 

SM&IS^^gff^ 1 ^-^"^ ^.g.^Manp'oweV 'Lily 
services) for clerical positions. But in recent years, greater use has 
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tioni _ J n one example, an aerospace company recently undertook a 
corporate-wide employee appraisal 1rt_ahtic1pati oh of layoffs associated 
with an economic downturn. The results suggested that older Workers 
generally were as effective and, in many cases, more effective in their 
J° bs than were younger workers. This finding rah counter to many of the 
preconceptions held by management. 

. Training. Training is a broad concept with many different 
interpretations and manifestations. There are several elements which 
make the issue of training particularly Important for older workers. 
First, age may be systematically associated with obsolescence of skills. 
Although experience gained on the job often compensates for outmoded 
training, technological changes render many older workers less able to 
perform 1n newer Industrial and business settings. 

A second problem is that employers may be hesitant to retrain older 
workers if they anticipate a lower long-term payoff than with a younger 
worker who may work for a longer period. Also, employers (and some 
older workers themselves) may feel that older persons are less able to 
acquire hew skills. 

-i Several examples of retraining of professionals to meet the demands 
of changing technology are Included in NOWIS. For example, one company 
has retrained engineers to move from design work on an analog computer 
to using a digital computer. Similarly, a public utility has retrained 
a variety of engineers to work in nuclear energy development. In addi- 
tion to these kinds of approaches, there are examples of companies that 
actively seek to stimulate workers to consider midcareer adjustments in 
order to shape their abilities to meet changing employment demands. In 
these examples, companies have chosen to meet some of their changing 
personnel needs by upgrading the skills of their current employees 
rather than hiring new personnel. 



Training approaches include inhouse staff development programs as 
well as use of outside Institutions (e.g., tuition reimbursement). 
Usually training efforts are specifically tied to job demands, but, 1n 
some cases, tuition reimbursement programs include other goals (such as 
second-career preparation). 

dbb_Bedesiq^ Examples of programs for redesigning jobs to meet 
the needs of older workers (or others) are rare. Companies mcy make 
adjustments for particular employees, but these efforts tend to be on an 
ad hoe basis. For example, one company employs a specialist whose 
H e f2 0n5 \ 1 5l lity 1 * 1s t0 examine the jobs of workers who have physical 
difficulties and seek ways of making physical changes to alleviate 
problems. This large company, which manufactures optical equipment and 
employs about 20,000 people, finds it advantageous to retain highly 
trained workers with specialized skills. It is willing to modify equip- 
ment and install additional devices, or otherwise redesign a job in 
order to meet the needs of a particular worker. 

In addition to the goals of retaining a valued employee, companies 
also find that accommodating the disabled worker may be a cost-effective 
alternative when Workers' Compensation or pension costs are involved. 
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been made of older workers in such positions through two allied 
approaches. First, there has been the introduction of temporary employ- 
ment agencies that specialize in older workers (e.g., Mature Temps). 

Second, we are seeing a growth of interest in inhouse retireepools that 
can serve as a source of part-time or temporary help. While the latter 
approach may be_ limited by pension problems associated with the rehiring 
of a former employee, the use of a retiree pool avoids agency fees and 
provides the employer with an individual who needs less orientation to 
the employment setting. Two examples indicate ways in which this can 
work. A large midwestern bank has established its own temporary work 
force, called "Ready Work Force," composed of 420 workers of all ages 
and including some former bank employees. Each person works the equiva- 
lent of one or two days a week, with a variety of schedules suitable to 
the bank and the individual worker. A second example is that of an 
insurance company that rehires its retirees on short-term projects from 
a pool of some 200 members of its "Retiree Club." These jobs last 2 to 
6 months, and salaries are negotiated so that social security income is 
not affected. 

In addition to these approaches, there are a variety of programs 
that focus on other types of workers. For example, a small specialty 
car manufacturer hires older skilled craftsmen. A publisher hires 
reti red writers or editors. A hospital employs older nurses on a part- 
time basis. A particular instance in which former training and experi- 
ence is not a prerequisite is that of a petroleum company with 
facili-ties in several countries. Of the 3,000 salespersons employed, 
some 500 are in their 60's, 70' s, and 8(Ts, working to supplement their 
social security, the company provides training for all new salespeople, 
and as a result of its positive experience with older workers, is 
willing to hire retirees regardless of their former education and 
careers. 

Despite these variations, the hiring of older persons tends to 
apply to a fairly circumscribed group — service and clerical personnel 
and those with critical technical/professional skills. There appear to 
be few situations in whic?> the personnel needs of the private sector 
employer match the employment needs of the blue-collar or nonclerical 
white-collar worker who is displaced before retirement age. Although 
this might vary with the state of the econony, the options identified 
through NOW IS suggest little activity in this area. 

Appraisal. Formal job and worker appraisal systems represent a 
means for clarifying the demands of a job and moving to a more objective 
(and age-neutral) assessment of candidates for personnel actions.. 
Although some form of assessment is a feature of all employment set- 
tings, systematic appraisals that actively seek objective measures of 
job demands and performance remain relatively rare. 

Although job/employee appraisal processes are not specifically 

designed for older workers, objective appraisals can counter unconscious 
negative stereotyping. In this sense, they represent an important prac- 
tice for the older employee. The examples of approaches which are 
included in the N0WIS data base tend to be those that we identified 
after other programs within the company had been called to our atten- 
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Companies may also achieve some of the same benefits byshiftirig work 
assignments rather than changing the physical aspects of an individual 
job. 

There are also examples of programs to redefine jobs (e.g.* job 

sharing by splitting one job into two parts). In some cases* "job 
sharing" appears to be simply a form of part-time employment* But in 
other cases, it represents a clearer departure from the existing. struc- 
ture. Within the NOWIS base, most examples involve the relatively 
simple splitting of one job into two parts. In the case of clerical 
workers or semiskilled/unskilled workers, this may be straightforward. 
But for other groups, the process is more complex and subject to prob- 
lems of implementation. One example of job sharing among professionals 
involves teachers who share what had been a single teaching responsibil- 
ity. It is interesting to note that although this arrangement was 
designed as a way to link older, more experienced teachers with younger 
ones, it changed in practice because teachers of similar ages and teach- 
ing styles tended to work together. In a second example, a West Coast 
municipality experimented with job sharing with professionals aban- 
doned the program because of logistical and administrative difficulties. 

The NOWIS system contains two examples of "flexiplace," or working 
at a site away from the office, usually at home. In both cases* the 
work involves computer applications, making direct links with the work 
place feasible. In one example, the use of this approach was limited 
among older workers, because the loss of the social inters of the 

work place counteracted the convenience of working at home. With the 
increasing use of computers and communications network, however, 
"flexiplace" may be a harbinger of a much more physically decentralized 
work place. 

Up to this point we have been discussing the programmatic efforts 
of companies as discrete approaches to the employment of older persons. 
In practice, however, they are expressions of broader personnel poli- 
cies. The stability and impact of any particular program depends upon 
the extent to which it is a part of a coherent approach to personnel 
planning. An example of such ah integrated set of programs can be seen 
In the variety of programs operating iha major midwestern computer com- 
pany* Its domestic base includes 57,000 employees in plants throughout 
the United States e There are 20,000 employees at corporate headquar- 
ters, of whom 1,500 are less than full-time employees. 

The company was one of the first users of flexitime in the United 
States. Since it was first introduced in 19/2, flexitime has been 
extended to most employees, including manufacturing workers. Days per 
week are not flexible since government contract work allows employees to 
work only eight hours a day before they qualify for overtime. Starting 
and quitting times are flexible* however* as long as the core hours be- 
tween 10 a.m. and 2 p.m. are included. On the production line, in which 
; ndivi duals are dependent on one another, the group must agree on 
scheduling. 
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The company also has a "flexiplace" program that involves alternate 
work sites. Originally designed in 1980 to permit disabled employees to 
wor \ at nome, flexiplace is now recognized as having great potential for 
homebound older workers; Text-editing and other computer- related tasks 
are accomplished on terminals placed in the home. Employees work at 
home on both a part-time and full-time basis. 

The company has three approaches through which they hire older 
workers. The first is the rehiring of executive-level retirees on a 
consultant basis for special projects. The second practice involves 
Business Advisors," a division within the company composed of employees 
who are independently hired as consultants by other companies. This 
group includes many retirees who were in mid-level management or techni- 
cal fields. According to a company spokesman, it is the exception 
rather |nan the rule for retirees at the executive and managerial levels 
not to have a tie-in with the company after their retirement. In the 
preceding two practices, retirees are paid on a short-term contract 
oasi s. 

A third hiring practice involving older workers is the use of 
Temps," a company pool of temporary part-time employees, a number of 
whom are retirees. The pool was established to meet the periodic surges 
of activity for which an Increased clerical and unskilled work force is 
required. Contrary to widely held beliefs that these arrangements are 
costly in terms of fringe benefits, recruitments, and training, the com- 
pany has found that the benefits of having a pool of temporary part-time 
employees outweigh the costs. The workers are task-oriented and highly 
productive. Recruitment has also been found to be relatively easy since 
the local labor market of older persons, homemakers, and students may be 
tapped. 

The company presently offers a variety of training and retraining 
opportunities. Since 1980, a midcareer course correction program has 
been offered to professional exempt employees, 30 to 55 years of age. 
It is a three- day course based on the premise that empl oyees sometimes 
need a career change and the company would prefer to help employees find 
new careers within the company rather than recruit new employees. A 
number of employees also transfer laterally within the company. The 
company's emphasis on retraining is also based on the belief that 
employees who seek early retirement often want a career change. 

Although this company 1s unusual in the extent of Its personnel 
programming^ it provides an example of how the different approaches may 
come together in an overall personnel plan extended to encourage flexi- 
bility and enhance the use of its work force. 

Problems and Potentials 
Of Private Sector Programs 

Any consideration of the role of private sector employment prac- 
tices for older workers must be premised upon the recognition that the 
private sector is the primary source of employment — and income — for 
most people. The extent of governmental Involvement in these areas 1s 
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limited and the structure of our economy 1s based on the primacy of non- 
governmental activity. Given this premise, 1t is productive to examine 
critically both the ways that private sector actions have addressed the 
problems of older workers and what can be reasonably expected in the 
future. 

Our view of private sector programs/practices suggests three con- 
siderations in understanding their role with regard to older workers: . 

1. There are relatively few employment programs and 
practices for older workers and often they affect 
only a portion of a company's work force, 

2. The approaches, through varied, address only par- 
ticular segments of the national work force and 
certain situations of older workers. 

3. The existence of many programs appears to be 
tenuous, with some suspending operation in the 
face of adverse economic conditions. 

As we have suggested, programs are created arid thrive when a sym- 
biotic relationship exists, benefiting both the employee arid the 
employer. This may mean that employers seek out older persons with 
technical /professional skills or develop part-time positions for cleri- 
cal or service workers. Retiree pools may be used to bring in temporary 
employees who need little orientation and can be employed without the 
cost of agency fees. 



Many older workers, however, whose skills are hot in demand find it 
more difficult to adjust the job situation to open up part-time 
opportunities. Deployment for production work often presents logistical 
dilemmas for part-time scheduling. There are incentives for modifying 
work routines to attract workers when those workers are in demand. 
There is little reason to incur the organizational costs of added sche- 
duling difficulties when there is a large supply of workers. Even in 
periods of lower unemployment, there are few companies that are 
interested 1n hiring a displaced 50 year-old production worker. And 
part-time employment options for the older worker without critical 
skills are limited. 

The program/practice examples which we have Identified and 
described in the NOWIS data base represent an important collection of 
approaches by private sector companies. While they may still be small 
in number, they offer models for replication by other companies. This 
spread, however, will be contingent upon the recognition that such 
approaches are 1n the interests of Individual companies. This may limit 
the extent to which we can expect private sector action for large groups 
of older workers. 
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Programs and practices for older workers must be Integrated with 
other personnel policies in order to maximize their effectiveness As 
companies increasingly recognize the role of human resource management 
ho * ?H e I 0 ? m ! nt 3 ! 3 l on 9-term goal, Specific actions for one group can 
be folded into a broader view. of the internal work force. In more spe- 
cific terms, the development of programs for older workers must be coor- 
dinated with other aspects of personnel planning. Decisions about 
training will have an important effect on the nature of a company's 
older workers In 10 years. A rehiring program that is not carefully 
coordinated with the pension structure may be doomed to failure. 

Integrating older worker programs With broader personnel policies 
is essential to avoid the problems of pitting one group of workers 
against another. In fact, many approaches that may be associated with 
?I ^iKn;" 5 * re . re evant to workers. Job redesign, which may seek 
JJnJlIS a ? P h >: si ? a ]. or Psychological stress, is an example of an 
ffJISS characteristic of more general "quality of work life" changes, 
^nni] ]ki J 6 U lu n9 ' Dart " tlme °P tions » and job appraisal may be as 
applicable to other workers as they are to Older workers, especially 
terns lncrease 1n two-earner families and other changes in work pat- 

The integration of older worker programs with broader personnel 
Snnrn!^ c $ 9 J s \? m P Grtan t *° lend greater stability to these innovative 
approaches. In the eourse of building the NOWIS data base we encoun- 
tered numerous examples of programs that have been suspended durinq the 
suSLS lfV! economic activity. One company, for example, reported 
suspension of a job-sharing program when business dropped off and 
another stopped using part-time employees during rush periods. In some 
cases, companies terminated programs because they did not work. A con- 
sulting division staffed by retired professional workers ceased opera- 

they could not become self-supporting. A job-sharing program 
found few employees interested and ceased operations. But more often 
dilions S C ° ered successful were terminated because of economic con- 

In addition to the economic environment, public policies have an 
important influence on private sector programs. The most important 
direct effects arise from both social security and the regulations 
governing employee benefits. 

Social security rules operate in two general ways. First, the 
retirement test creates incentives for social security beneficiaries to 
hold earned incomes below a given level. Administrators of part-time 
employment programs consistently report that older workers would work up 
to but not beyond the point where wages begin to reduce social security 
benefits. There was the clear impression that the retirement test 
operated to limit work effort. 

In addition, the retirement test may serve to make older workers 
more willing to work for lower wages, since their maximum annual earn- 
ings are effectively set by social security policy. The combined 
!I l ,5 f f -- 1ncome from social security and a lower wage acceptance 
threshold (because of a fixed maximum for earnings) may foster the use 
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of older workers for part-time employment; Without the retirement 
test we might expect that some older persons would work more. But pri- 
vate sector programs based on the premise that many older persons want 
only limited jobs might be disrupted. 

Medicare policy is also relevant to the employment of older per- 
sons. Until January 1983, the costs of health insurance for an older 
worker would decrease at 65 when the person became eligible for 
Medicare (Root, 1982:59). With the passage of the Tax Equity and 
Fiscal Responsibility Act of 1982, older workers will usually hot be 
eligible for Medicare until retirements This change, which was under- 
taken as a cost saving measure for Medicare, will result in extra costs 
for employers and may result in fewer employment options for older 
workers in the private sector. 

Other aspects of employee benefit costs are. relevant to the older 
worker and are directly affected by Federal regulations. For example, 
Age Discrimination in Employment Act provides that older workers must 
hot receive benefits of lower cost than those for other workers, but the 
nature of those benefits may be adjusted to reflect cost differences 
associated with age. This is an attempt to ensure that the. extension of 
mandatory retirement to age 70 will not unduly penalize employers or 
older workers themselves. In practice, there may be complications 
arising from the adjustment of the benefits package to compensate for 
age-related cost differentials. This has been made more complex by the 
change in Medicare coverage. 

The ADEA permits the exclusion of a newly-hired worker who is 60 or 
over from pension plan participation and the cessation pfpensipn cre- 
diting beyond the normal retirement age. These two aspects of the regu- 
lations may reduce the costs of employing the older worker. 

In assessing future directions for person planning, the regula- 
tory environment, the economic situation, and the personnel demands of 
production combine with a broader company philosophy to determine the 
ways in which older workers will be used. Changes in any of these fac- 
tors can make a profound difference in the prospects for the employment 
of older persons. 

Private sector employment programs for older workers refl ect these 
aspects of public policy, just as they express the philosophy of a com- 
pany. The portrait which emerges from the NOW IS data base suggests that 
private sector actions can have a significant positive impact on the 
employment prospects of older persons. But it also suggests that there 
are other groups of workers, such as the range of blue-collar, non-ser- 
vice workers and nonclerical white-collar workers, for whom private 
sector approaches have less of an impact. In anticipating the future 
role of company programs , we may expect current models to be extended to 
other companies and new models to emerge, but we should recognize that 
for some employment situations and for some groups of workers, the pro- 
mise of mutual advantage in older worker programming may not exist. 
This may circumscribe private sector efforts and suggest the need for 
additional approaches. 



